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ABSTRACT 

Presented is an overview of the gifted and talented 
students" program funded in Michigan by the State Aid Act (Section 
i*7) and involving 12 elementary and secondary level pilot projects. 
An introduction includes a history of and general information about 
the Michigan program for gifted and talented students. Provided are 
brief descriptions of each of the pilot projects Hritten by personnel 
directly involved in the project. Names and addresses of contact 
persons for each of the projects are listed. 
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INFORMATION REPORT 

MICHIGAN'S 1976-77 PILOT PROGRAMS FOR 
GIFTED AND ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENTS 



Michigan Department of Education 
November J 1976 



Almost every day scmeone conta.cts the Departirent of 
Fducation requesting infoOTation about tow to get started 
with a pr^rOTt for gifted arri talented sti^ents, Mso, 
often tmes p^ple have heard about the Michigan pilot 
projects and want infornmtion about these prc^ran^. Be= 
cause of the current int^est in gift^ aM talented sti^mts 
arrf the interest in S^tion 47, we felt it would be useful 
to pre^re a brief publication which pre^nts abstract-s 
of the twelve Michigan pilot prograonis. 

The present pi^lication includes several parts: a 
general description of the Michigaji program for gifted 
and talentM sttrimts; a desOTiption of tite twelve pilot 
programs thOTSelves; and a li^t of the contact people 
who caji su^ly furtiier iiifoMtiation about the prograns. 

Considering the ne^ to adequately meet the ne^s of 
all students^ including those students with outstanding 
gifts and talents^ we tope that this publication may be 
helpful to educators in Michigan in providing appropriate 
programs for this parti^lar group of yoyj^sters. 



^bert L. Trezise 
Coordinator of Ft^ograms for the 
Gifted and Aradardcally Talents 
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mrRroucTiON 



In tlie ^rly 1970' s, signs b^an to appear that gift^ arid talentea 
students were again returning to the public consciousness. P^haps 
the nDst significant sign vms the piablication in early 1972 of the 
ironimental Bnd influential Congressional Re^rt entitle "Education of 
the Gifted mxA Talented ^ h Re^rt to the Congress of Uie United States 
by thB U.S. Canmission^ of Education." Hie "Report," horned upon data 
collected frati all the states^ very strorgly suggested that intellectual 
and creative t^leiit cajimt survive eduM^tional negl^t and a^thy^ yet 
neglect, apathy^ and evm hostili-^ toward the gifted and taient©a ^ist 
at alitiDst all levels-^fram tiie IjTdividual classroans across the nation 
to state and f^^al goveriTfents aid departiTients of ^ucation. 

Besides the publication of tlie "Report," ottier indications tiiat a 
renewal of interest in aM concern for gift^ and talented students 
were establish^ in thm ILS. Office of Educ^ation of an Office of the 
Gifted and Talented, a National Clffl.ringhouse for the Gift^ and 
T^^lented in Arlington, Virginia^ and a National/State Leadership Train-^ 
ii^ Institute on the Gift©a mnd Talents. In addition, articles on 
gifted, talent^, and creative youngst^s b^an once again to appear 
in profee^iional publications* and throughout the country active and 
influential parent groups, o^anized to make both schools and cannunities 
nore avmre of the ne^ for spTCial provisions for this group of stu- 
dents, b^an to mke their influence felt. 

In Michigan the rmimed interest in thm gif and talents vcms 
first reflects in the 1972-^73 State Aid Act, ^ich contained a section 
(Section 45) directing the State Board of Education to *'sur^fey the need 
for the feasibility of fecial progrms for acMoTdcally talm^ted 
children. The inclusion of Uiis section in thm State Aid Act 
represented the first time the legislature in Michigan had taken official 
action in terms of this particular group of your^st^s^ and the result 
was the "Report on the Michigan Study of the Ne^s of the Acadsriically 
Talents . " The: nmjor f indirer of tiie ^^achigan study vms that v*iile TOSt 
^ucators reoi^gniz^ the ne^^ for social provisions for students with 
outstanding gifte and talents, v^y few reported that their districts 
were doing mudi, if anything, to make such provisions. 

The next year, the State Aid Act included an additional section on the 
gift^a and talmted-"8ection 47. This section read as follou^si 

From the arount apprc^riat^ in Section 11 th^e 
is allocated mt to ^ceed $150,000 to applicant 
districts for tte pur^se pf ^<perimmting with, 
evaluatijig and reporting upon programs of special 
instruction for childr^ vho are acadCTiically 



talented or gift^ in tems of uniquely high in-- 
telligence or special ability to such a d^ree 
that their acadanic ^tential might not be real- 
ized in a normal instruction setting. 

As a result of the 1973^74 Section 47, six pilot prograTis were 
established in ^lichigan. (Sixty-five districts made application) . 
Hiese pilot programs were in Cheb^gan, Flint, Lansing, Livonia, Niles, 
md Willow Run. Thase districts were funded at the foliating levels^* 

Cheboygan $ 14,288 Livonia $ 37,960 

Flint 21 , 130 Niles 22 , 522 

Lansing 21,328 Will^^? Run 32,772 

Mttiough these districts received their funds duri.ng fiscal year l973--^4, 
most of the programs were not in actual operation until the 1974-75 
school year. 

S^tion 47 was included again in the 1974^75 State Md Act, The 
yarding v^s the smne, except that the funding vms increased to $250,000 — ^ 
an ircrease of $100,000. The funds that year were used to continue 
support of the sdbc initial projects, and six new pilot programs were 
initiatod—these being in Benton Harbor, Bucharan^ Deartorn, Highland 
Park, Kalamazoo IntexTOdiate School Di.strict, and Union City, (The 
secord year, 84 districts imde application) . These twelve districts 
ymre fund^ at ttie follo^ir^ levels:* 



Ch^ygan $ 9,500 Benton Harbor $ 31,000 

Flint 14,100 Buchanan 24,000 

Lansir^ 14,200 Dearborn 27,000 

Livonia 25,300 Highlard Park 31,000 

Niles 15,000 Kalainazoo ISD 20,000 

Willow Run 21,900 Union City 17.000 



Again, although the funding occurred in fiscal year 1974-75, the program 
operation did not actually b^in until the 1975^76 school year. 

During the 1975^76 schOTl year, the twelve pilot projects continued 
operation, and they are also continuing during the 1976^77 school year. 

Also, in the spring of 1975 a State Cormission on Education of 
Gifted and/or AcadOTiically Talented Students was appDintM by the State 
Board of Education 1^ l^islative mMate (Act 299) * The purpose of 
the State Corrmission ymm to design a State Plan for GiftM and Talented 
Students in Michigan* The Plan was receive by tlie State Board of 
Education in the sprir^ of 1976 and was subsequently forwarded to all 
manbers of the State liegislature arrl to the novernor. 



*Figures do not necessarily indicate the full program cost. Many of the 
local districts inTOlved contribute iTCal funds to the prc^rOT* 
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'i'ho early indications tiiat the gifted were "comii^ back'' have immi 
IxDrne out rrore r^ently. Included in the Special Proj»ts Section of 
US'- 380 (an act to ^teM the Elarvmtary aM Seoonda^ MucatLon Act of 
1965) is a fimd source for programs for gifted and talents ^ and during 
the fall of 1975, both state departaents of ^ucation ard local districts 
sutmittM a^lications for portions of these funds, Michigm applied 
as a part of a siK--stata ronsortium (XllinDis, Wisconsin^ Ohio^ Indiana , 
MinneMta^ Michigan) . FuMs for the consortium were a^rded in ttm 
fall of 1976, 

An important part of the Section 47 program has been evaluation. 
IMeM, each fund^ project was require to biMget three to five ^rcent 
of its state allocation for eraluation purposes. 

The following section presents brief descriptions of the toelve pilot 
projects. Each description was prepared by personnel dirMtly involve 
in the project* Chapter III presents a reprint of an article on the 
Mchig^ progrOTi Uiat appear^ in the Novartoer Phi Delta Kappan , The 
final chapter presents the rames of the contact per»ns for each of the 
twelve programs. 



Cl^pter II 

pF^ysf^ D^CRiPTiONS OF TicE "mmNE mcHi&M Pimr FBomm 

FOR TOE GIFTTO AND TMMED 



FollCTvii^ are brief pr^ram descriptions of the ta^ve ScctLon 47 
pilot projects, Thmf have been written for tiiis report by persons 
directly iiiwlved in each of: ttie projects in tiie various districts. 
Some of the projects are in titieir third year (Qi^oygan/ Flinty lansing^ 
Livonia, Miles , Willow Run) and seme are in their second year (Benton 
Harbor, Budianm, D^rborn, KighlaM Park, KalOTazoo Valley, iMion City). 



Chetoygan's Prograrn For Elanent a q^ Gift^ 
YOTOgsters in Self-contained ClassroOTig 

Fifty eloTientary-level students are oirolled in two multi-age, self- 
contained classes in ttm Oi^oygan Section 47 Project. Each class is 
hous^ in a traditional type classrocm with one teacher responsible for 
the oirriculOTi and instruction of the lower elanentary grades and another 
teacher responsible for the upper elanentary grades. When the project was 
started tiiree years ago, careful attention tos given to the ©cact balance 
of grade le\^l Bjnd sex* There were eight manbers in ^ch grade, four boys 
and four girls. However, this exact balance has given way to a more flexible 
arrangenent, > We have decidel that^ alttiough it would be ideal to maui- 
.tain a balar^e/ it is more in^^ortant to brirg students into tiie program vdio 
can most benefit by it. Amther factor caus^ an imbalarce in the nimtser 
ard s^ within each grade. The non-reading first grades were a sowce of 
concern to the teacher. It was detemined/ throi^h obsen/ations and test 
scores, that first graders woul^d benefit more form the program if they w^e 
reading before entering the class. There is not time to instruct a full 
readiness program and still have tmm to keep a high level challenging program 
going for tiiird graders. Conse^ently/ we have only one first grader this 
year. Ihis ijttolance has not caused an overloading of any class because of 
ccTTmunity mobili^. 

The fifty stTjdents rame fron four elOTientary schools in tim Ch^oygan 
area. Transportation can usually be arranged with the bus transportation 
dir©Dtor* In the few cases wh^e this is iirpossible, the ^rmts form car 
pools. Siblings of studmts in these classes attend this school so faQiilies 
can be together. 

Within this traditioml setting there is flexibility in furniture arrange-- 
ment, learning centers, tables, desks, sofas aM shelves. Even thoi^h 
traditional subjects are taught, there is a variety and Qirichm©it in the 
materials ar^ curriculimi. The children are eager learners aM do not need 
repetitous instruction. Ihis allows more time for art projects^ music, drOTa, 
class meetii^s, pl^sical ^ucation, and learning by disrovery. 
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. Iclren 

, , . - — tccjethei" to 

gam a better understanding of the children and help each other plan 
curriculLm and delivery systans . " - - - 

There have been various changes that have had an effect on the progrffln 
For exanple, a change in staff in tlie upper elementary classroari was nrnde' 
prior to the beginning of the school year. The directorship changed from 
the curriculum director to the twD teachers involved. A millage def^t put 
an eid to art, music, and physical education as special subjects taught 
by special teachers. The identification and screening process h^s been by 
special teachers. The identification and screenir^ process has been changed - 
Originally, verbal creativity was measured by the Itorrence Test of Creative 
Ability. That test is no longer usal. High verbal creativity canlDined with 
low I.Q. or lack of motivation does not contribute to success in this program. 
This year, a potential candidate should meet the following criteria: paren- ' 
tal nanmation, teacher identification, scoring above 120 on tlie Cognitive 
AlDilities Test, and High Acadanic Achievanent Treasured by Iowa Test'of Basic 
Skills. 



Janet Putnam 
!%rilyn Florek 



Flint's Program for ElgrientarY-Level Giftal aM Talented Stude nts 

The Flint Canmunity Schools '- progran for acadanically talented aixi 
gifted students is a tvc level program housed at Walker Learning Center, 
817 E. Kearsley Street. Onm ccniponent serves over six hundred third through 
sixth grade students who cane fron their heme schools one fiiLl day each week. 
They are referred by hane schosl teachers and/or parent request. As 
students achieving at least one year above grade level and above the 80% on 
tests of individual potential, in parent and teacher opinions, they can 
benefit froii enrichea learning experiences qualitatively different from the 
regular classroom. Extensive use of the nearby College and Cultural Center, 
plus all other appropriate canmunity resources, is an inportant part of the 
program. Operated with a modified open classroom fornmt, topics for units 
of study offer students choices that include language arts, social studies, 
science/math, and visual arts. Leadership skills are an mportant objective 
ard schools sending students on any one day represent a cross section of the 
canmunity in order to pronote understanding and appreciation of differences 
aiTl likenessr s. 



ERIC 
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A new eminent tliis year is a full-tiine program for gift©a elanentary 
students, many of whari were participants in the one-day-a-week prograTi 
previously. Children in the new program are achieving ta^ years abc^e grade 
level and score in the very superior range and atove on group tests of 
individual ^tential. They are identifi^ tl^ough observation aM interview 
as possessing nmny of these characteristics ^ 

Very sup^ior daronstrat^ and/or potential aMlity 
shown in quantity of information, high level of language 
developmnt, advanced cOTprehension, unusual capacity for 
processir^ inforrrmtion, ^rly ability to think in abstract 
terms, and unusual ability to generate original ideas and 
solutions , 

As part of the Section 47 Pilot Programs for 1976-77, the progran 
objectives are- 

1, To develop and increase stixlents abilities bo find diverse solutions 
in problem solving, 

2, TO develop and increase basic skills in oral, written, and visual 
camunication according to the developrental level of each child, 

3, To irorease the use of creative/^ressive language in oral, written, 
and visual corrmunication* 

4, To develop ard. increase basic research skills including* 

— TDpic selection 

— Data collection 

— Outlining 
™ Note takir^ 
" Rewiting 

5, To develop an understandii^ of man aM his relationship to his 
envirorment through sti:dy of aspects of major cultures* 

6, To develop simple oonversational skill in a foreign language. 
To increase creative thinking through the use of BASIC COr^UTlE 
LANGUAGE, " " 

8. TO develop a foundation for positive contributions as a citizen. 

9. TD assime responsibility for leadership through application of 
positive group processes. 

To accept responsibility by participation in coimiunity service. 
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Two multiage classrooms for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders began in 

Soptenber, 1976, By Navmber 15, a group of first, s^ond, and third year 

students will be organized. Plans are also being nmde to add a fourth" 
classi^ocm of young children by February 1, 1977. 



Doris Orr 
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Lans ing * 3 Program £or El em^taj; v CMldren 
In An AcadmniQ Interest Ce F^m^'^" 

Lansing's elaiientary Acadenic Interest Center is an extension of: the 
district-wide AcadOTic Interest Center for specialized and advanctxi hiqh 
sctool course wrk. Fifty stuents are trans^rted by hus from five eloren- 
taxy schcols to thm Acadanic Interest Centcir (AIC) . Tiie five schools were 
sonewhat self-^selective, since parents arid building teachers had identifieci 
"services to tte acadOTically talented child" as an unmet buildir^ area 
neM, and had given it a higher priority than other schools had in a 
district-wide n^ surv^. The Walnut, Hors^rook, Averill, Nor thv^7Gs tern, and 
Currtoerland schools participate. 

Tim tro classroans at the AIC touse the 50, grades 1^6 students in a 
miilti-^age grouping mth two half-tline teachers providing instruction. 
Students are provided an almost ocmprehmsive curriculum in v^ich they meet 
five half days per week. Individualize instruction is provide in the area 
of science and hiannanities. Other activities encountered include ^etry, 
mi^ic and music appreciation, art, French, creative nrnrorent, drama, creative 
witing, newspaper pro^ction, and ^intning. One afternoon per week is 
spent at the facility of the Lansijig Public Library, located several blocks 
away* 

The Taba Social Studies curriculun published hy Alison-Wesley is the 
organizirg agent for the hmanities conporent. The 1969=70 editions of the 
curriculiin guide are us^ as it lends itself to a wide variety of supple-^ 
mentary sources, M ind^th investigation on Occupational Choices is the firRt 
sOTester project, utilizing rtmny COTtTtunity resource ^ople as a prijTmy 
source of inforniation. The sti^ents will speM ore half day with a resource 
^rson in their chosen field. The second humanities unit on stydying oOier 
cultures will apply tlie initial independ^t research skills learned in 
previous units* 

The ElOTentary Science Stody Program published by McGraw Hill, Inc, is 
used as the organizir^ agent for scierce* This program is bas^ on the 
disoovery philosophy and imKimizes ijidividualiz^ instruction* An ijidepth 
unit on plants will be the first investigation conducts* A hands-on 
science table as well as a skeleton, a rock and a bird display are popular 
activity sites* 

Swiirming is taught with Red Cross designated oompetencies as tlie 
objectives. 

StLKlents are selects on ttm basis of the following criteria: 

Staiford AchievQt^nt Test* Reading and Mathan^cics totals averaging 

at tliG 8th stanine; or 
Performance objectivea: Reading -^-G inn 360, achieving at level 13 

with 80% score on entry or posttest, Readir^-^RandaTi House BTRC, 

score of 40 or better. ^4athQmatics~GiJln IMS placaTient in high 

average or above; or 
Parent recaiTOndation and individually a4ni.nistar^_ intelliqence 

test: Wise or Bimz above 120 or +2 grade levels on the PoalxxJy; 

ajxi at least 10% c. -he stixlents with SAT scores at ltx:al norms 
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aiTl who ccmbine IfT^^-ftccio'-ecoronia factors with a capacity to do 
indfipendent v/orh ^ijid an intarest in ^tra curricular activity 
(tc3aaher/prinnipal jtrlpront) , 

Vurtal ei-q^ression from the vertel ©cpression task on tl^ Illirais Test 
of Psycholinguistic Ability given to those st:udents passing the 
achievarent criteria* 

Non-verbal intelligence was ^orec] fran a human-- figijre drawing task. 
Teacher checklist 

^ Final studmt selection is done by tte five hOTe-school principals, one 
of their teachers, and the psychologist assigned to the tome school. The 
final selection process is supervise by tte" Director of Elanentary Education- 



Will ism Helder 
Marlyce Harte 



Livonia ^5 Program for Achieving (Gateway) smd 
Non-Achieving (Gatepost)" Stufaits 



The Livonia School m^strict has tw different program thrusts -supported 
undOT Section 47: GATETOY and OTEPOST. GNmm provides direct instruc- 
tion to students, and GOTEPOST offers saninars for the parents of giftM 
but nDn-producing students. Both exist among several alternatives for gift^ 
sti^ents in this large suburban district. 

mTmhY is a ta^-hour a day multi'-grade class for gifted shMi, sev^th 
and eighth graders. Tte GATmm progrOTi accelerates mtering sixth graders 
directly into the junior high schTOl in their attendance area. Two of the 
Dj^trict's jimior high schools have GATOmY pr^rams. The prcgrams are an 
P^glish and Social Studies core. The sixth graders who woi^d normally be 
attending one of the feeder eler -tary scl^ls may or may not be called 
"seventh graders" (the two schoo. differ), but are allow^ to take seventh 
grade science, nmthQTmtics , and Spanish, 

The classes themselves are a balance arong iMependent interest study, 
high mterest group activity, diagnostic, self -prescriptive skill developtient , 
career exploration, field trips (on a neM-to-go basis), comunity resources, 
and deliberate leamii^ opportuiiities for the youngst^s to interact with other 
young persons similar to thanselves. This interaction for the pirpose ' " 
challenging and stijnulating one-another is a high priority of the prcject 
leadership. Pupil helpirg pupil is encouraged. ' ' ' ' " 
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Teacher-pupil plaming ijivolves the entire class in making up the 
calendar. Students request time to present their activities, projects, and 
research to their alasanates. Two days a -^ek are ger^rally reserved for' 
irriependent research projects on an ir^ividually chosen area of interest. 
In one such project, a pupil built a la^e, om-™n tovercraft. Samm group 
assigments ar^ activities am teainstomed yielding scores of alternatives 
Occasionally diagTOstic tests are us^ to pii^int skill weaknesses. A 
stirfant vdth a weakness may atteM a specific wrkshop on her/his problsti 
v/ith otJiers in the comer of the room. Cor^sition corr^tions are conveyed 
by ths teacher on a tape cassette. No letter grades are given. 

The GhTmhY students are selected by (1) Listing stid.ents at the 90th 
percentile on any I.Q. test; (2) teienting teachers to the progrm; (3) 
Obtaining forms on all listM students and other tMcher notiijiees; (4) 
Convenijig systQTi--wide COTmittee to eliminate those not achieving two years^ 
plus over grade placOTmt, to recoimmd additional testing, to eliminate 
physically or socially imrataire, to rank to 40 (f irst-^year) on mental ability, 
achievment and creativity, and to contact parents until 24 students are 
enrolled* 

GATmDST selects stuaents who are gifted, but who are non-producing It 
attejtipts to enhance tlie learning cliinate for the student by working directly 
with her/his parents in a series of parent workshops or ssninars. The parent 
seminars aid m imderstandii^ the needs of these children and acquiring' 
techniques for constructively countering their problms. In addition, ' the 
students diOTiselves are plac^ in a part-^tiiTe class designed to meet their 
particular ne^ls, and intensive inservice with tim studmts* regular class-- 
room teachers. The part^tiiTie classes for thm students focus on increasing 
the student *s self^esteCTi, achievonent nctivation, ^and acadoTiic skill 
developrent , 

The parent sardnars are conducted by lay counselors frcni Oakland Univer^ 
sity*s (^ntinuum Center for Adult Counseling and Leadership Training, 
Topics in the tTO--tour a wedc, eight week series incline: Interpersonal 
Conmuiication Skills, Transactional Analysis, tehavior Patterns,' Values 
Clarification, DevelopTnental Needs and Stages, and Parent Effectivejiess 
TraiJiing. The focus is not ©cclusively on the parents of the gifted and 
would be applicable to any group of parents of school age children. 

Two objectives unique to the GATM^Y program were maintained alorg with 
be^-iavior and achievanent objectives for GATEPOST students. 

Eighty percent of the students in the GOTemY program will use at 
least two resources frcrn the OTrrmunity and school that are not 
tooks/ . ' 

GATE^Y stud^ts will value their association with non^A^rE^^.Y 
youngsters. 

Fifty percent of GATHPOS^r stidents will ijti^ove at least one -level 
of scIkxdI behavior: 
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Assignment carpletion^ 
voli^ta^ contributions. 
Discussion, or 
Active participation. 

Fifty percent of &TWQ&r stidaits will ijtprove their achievOTent on 
standardized tests. 



Clyde Jack 
Marcia Wiss 



Niles' Progran for Accelorated Individualize Study For 
Gi f ti^ High' School St udmts 



^e eleventh graders in Niles Accelerated Individualize Study Program 
spent the second year of their program tracked in a four hour block of tiine. 
The class of 28 students took ChOTistryp Math Analysis ^ U,S* History^ and a 
specially-created Bdglish class consisting of the poetry, literature, and 
the vTritings of the United States. The courses are accelecated and oiricheS. 
Field trips are an Iritegral part of tiie progrOTi and are often career 
oriented. 



The program bacane highly accelerate compared to similar classes taught 
by the same teacher. Grading ms de=OTphasized, Tim Qiglish class increased 
the time for creative writing ard contracted for independ©it study. Students 
reporte to their a^lish class oi^e or twice a week for teacher oDnsul^ 
tation, checking of progress, ard group work. As a part of their studies, 
students attende plays at St. Mary-s College and Notre Dame, meeting the 
actors and actresses who helpe them with int^^retation and analysis. 

In order to acccrtmiodate thm gTOd study habits, and independence of the AIS 
group, the Cha\istry Insteuctor canpletely individualize the program. At 
first this ^imt with ml^e reactions , By the of the year the AIS group 
ras uniformly pleased by the process and the outcane. The individualization 
allows students to spend time before school, lunch tiiro, sti^y hours and after 
sdiool \^rking at tiieir projects. Several of the studaits acccmplishe three 
saresters of work in this area. 

The U,S. History teacher provide a wide variety of reading material 
with journals, bulletins, and papers from arouM the Unite St^utes ard frcm 
many foreign countries. This \^s done to give students many viev^ijits as 
they studie our OTuntry's bacl^round* Many field trips were undertaken to 
historical assOGiations and museums in South Bee, tetroit and Chicago* 

^er the three year phasing^in of the , urogram, ten to twelve teachers will 
have had an opportunity to be involve with tiie AIS program. 
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During the first t^ years of the program tlie students have had cl asses 
ui Mathamtics (Alg^ra II, Geometry, mth Analysis) ; Science (Cellular 
Biology ard Chotiistry I aM II) ; Kiglish (Accelerated Literaturo arri 
CampQsition) and Social Studies (\festern Civilization and United Btateis 
History) 

Each of the students had two oUier course selections, AIS students wejre 
enrolled in such courses as Genran, French, Spanish, El^tronics, Bard, 
Mechanical iDrawing, Health, Physical Education, Drama aM Ctoir. 

The MS block durijig the senior year (1976-77) consists of Calculus, 
Physics, flovemiTOnt, Economics and International Relations, Conposition II, 
and Film Study and Production. 

Students were ncniinated for AIS on the basis of: 

1, mving interest in a career that is collie 
orioited; 

2. Above average ability and interest in the 
acadanics, i.e., Qiglish, Mathatmtics, 
Science, and Social Science; 

3, An actual or potential 3*0 to 3.5 honor point 
average; and 

4. High interest aM motivation, self-^reliance, 
iMependence of thought coupled with intellectual, 
moral and social res^nslbili^. 

Selection processes are certainly not infallible. Scire of the originally 
selects s^dents have had scnie difficulty achievir^ in such a highly 
concentrated acadanic curriculmi; towever, these students thanselves and 
their parents state that brcause of this program their achievement has been 
greater than it was ever expected to be. This fact raupled witli the 
development of great stoength in tlie area of independence and responsibility 
provides interest in replication in our sctool and others. 



Arnold Schten 
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Wi3..1ov/ Run's nisc Qver y l^ogram 



HiG vailow Run tormmity Schools is in the third year of its locally 
supported acadenically tainted prograin. (The first year vms an mfuMed 
pilot prbgran) , In the elorentary schTOl, schools up to 40 students frcm 
all grades may be sent to tins Discovery Center^ usually a stmll classroom or 
a roOTi adjacent around irdividual projects in acadonic and artistic int^est 
areas. French, t/ping, ethnic studies, ard dramatics are arong the activities. 
Students generally select a broad area of study, establish objectives within 
their area of interest, iMate resource materials, and gererally display 
their \TOrk as a finish^ product — - a dioram illustrated report, an 
art project oonnected with an area of study, constouctions or science 
experiments. A "haidS'-on atmosphere" encourages the full use of audio-^ 
visual eqpaiprent by sti^ents, 

^e program is operated hy highly qualified paraprofessionals #10 
v^rk parttime in one school, ^rhis greatly reduces the cost to the District, 

Ihe high school progr^ overcame the opposition of teachers toward 
students leavir^ their classes for tlie Directed Stidy progran by establishing 
a room for the directed stt^y students, who imist enroll in an elective 
course to participate. The room encourages irore interaction airar^ the selecteS 
students than nDrmally would be found in directed st\jdy ej^riences. 
Supervision is constant, r^oup activities revolve arourd field trips and 
discussions, including value clarification activities. StMents must log 
their activities daily. 

Eight percent of the school population is served by the project. The 
335 pupils involved represent the largest pr^ram population in the State. 
At the end of each year, the student work is displayed in a well-attended 
evening open-house for the entire district. 

Students are drawn from a pool of tliose \Aio have scored in the top 
tiventy (now 15%) percent of the District *s test scores. Since most 
testing has been discontinued, prir^ipal and teach^ selection will have 
to carry the job of selection. Parent romination is permitted. 

Since tiie objectives have receive national attmtion, nearly all will 
be presented on the follwirg table. 

Below are listM the project objectives: 

-Storlents will increase achievoTient on stardardiz^ tests 
-Students will broaden her/his kj^wledge of subjects 

currently imder study at her/his level or mcpomm to 

her^m in Uie center and pjirsue these subjects to new 

ideas aM otiier concepts 
--Students will design 5 or more obj stives, record 

than in their journal and oomplete thon to their 

satiBfaction 
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-students will have a realistic idea of tlneir 

abilities 

-Students will present discsDveries to the rest of 
the group in a nmnner chosen by her/lilm and approved by 
the teacher 

-Sti^ents will know tow and where to gather data 
-Students will be able to apply problan solving 

techniques by the beginnir^ of their fourth project 
-'me student will view her/himself as the prime 

factor in her/his education, in grades 3-12. 
-The st«ient will be open to the values aM 

accortplishments of others. 
-Stirient will vie^' her/himself as a respected person. 



Jan Schwarze 



Benton Harbor ' s Elarientary Program to PraTote Critical 
' and Creative Thinking SkijOs 



In Benton Harbor, grades three through eight mni^ibute selected stu- 
dents who are transported to the East Eleirentary School for two half- 
days a week. Three classes, composed of two or three grades each, corduct 
a program of activities desigmd arouM the higher cognitive processes of 
critical thiaking,. creativity, problan solving, ard evaluation. Ihe prograni' 
curricular structure was . initiaily patterned after Project CLUE in Manphis, 
Tennessee. Seven thinking processes are in the moiel.- (1) Fluent 
Thinking, (2) Flexible Thinking, (3) Original Thinking, (4) Willingness to 
Take Risks, (5) Preferaice for Conplexity, aM (6) Curiosity. iWenty-three 
teaching strategies are outlijied. The pre-service SOTmer program, conducted 
by JO Patterson, the Project Director for Project a.UE was organized around 
these teaching strategies. 

Students have conducted indeperrient research projects and displays. They 
enjoyed the group discussions the irost {fron astident auestionnaire) - 
me faculty placed tiie greatest time aiphasis on (1) .Mini-courses, 23%, 
(2) Creative thinking, 161, (3) Independent study, 14%, (4) Discussion groups 
ld%. Fifty-eight field trips were taken to ta-/enty different locations. 
Ml dealt vdth iMepth study related to the student mini-courses. Twenty- 
four area speaJjers and ej^erts were enlisted as resources from this urban 
ccminunity. 

The ^rent survey was tlie second largest in the State, 68 returns from 
151 participant families, parents rec^ized creative thinking skills as 
>dw tlnird most frequent "bemfit" received by their children. 
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Pnt>ng thii local objectives for the project ware: 

Studerts will develop interests in areas not taught in 
the regular classroCTn 

Eighty percent of studmts will significantly increase tlieir 
creative linking abilities 

Students v;ill develop skills in group processes 

Sti^snts will b«ome proficient in creative research tedmiquas 

fltudents will ircrease self --concept. 

Leonarf Fowler 



Buchanan's Natural Science Course For 
Advanced Studoits at tim Ferm^od Native Cent^ 



TJie Bucahnan Public School DistoiTt is the applicant and fiscal agent 
under Section 47 (Mchigan's pilot program effort for thy Gifted and 
Talent^) for a oonsortiim of Berrioi County school districts, includir^ 
Brandyv7ine and Eau Claire. The Berrien Intermediate School District was 
the initial catalyst in fomir^ the shar^ progrOTi and in assistim wildi 
tile development of the proposal* 

The Natural Sciences Course at Fern^ood, Inc. / an Siviromiental 
Education Center, is designed for stodmts who tmve had at least one course 
in biology. The stodents cor^ to the nature Center each sctool day for a 
two liour block of time. Hie time breaJcdown for the oourse is approxijmtely 
50 minutes of lecture and discussion and 50 of lab ^ field work, depending 
on project developnent* 

Two 20 student sections of natural scimce are taught. Students may drop 
or begin the class at thm eiri of the first smest^. Snphasis iji the class 
is on independent study and projects. The students are ohosm usi^ four 
criteria! (1) interest in a career tiiat r«[uires college training; (2) above 
average ability and mt^est in the acadenics, i.e, English, matiiamatics, 
social science as well as science; (3) an actual or potential 3*0 - 3,5 honor 
point av^age, and (3) high iJiterest and motivation. 

mt^ial covered irclides the identification, eoology, and b^iavior of 
the niajor graups of animals, and idmtif ication and life history of plant 
groups, plant ccmnunities, and specific plants, Stiriy of these topics is 
planned around observation of and ^cperijnentation with the natural 
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envirorment at Fern^ood, There are also units dealing with weathcx arxl 
ulmace, geol^y, and astromn^, and also, an introduction to coiiputers 
m biology. TMs allows tiia student to ^mrk witli certain preproaramried 
sinnulation models, such as predator-prey, competition, population qrov^h in 
a limiting environment, huimn sur^^ival curires, aM vegetational sampling 

In this part of the program a studmt has the op^rtunity to actually 
sit: at a cOTipiter tamiral at Notre Dme^s facility mnd nmnipilate para- 
im-ters ot tJie above programs and watch tJie changes" which occui" as shov^i in tihe 
canputer print-outs. A oomputer terminal with a telephone coup].er to tlie"^ 
facility at Notre Daire placed at Ferro^rood, An awareness of ttie poten- 
tials and limitations of romputers was eTphasiz^, This rodern approach 
to environrental sci^ce was discassed and evaluated using real exanples 
arrl itodel accural* 

Great latitude is-giv^ for indepeMeit study. Observation of birds, 
axperiments with Caddis fly lar^/a,' elatoration on the poetry unit, papers 
on the g©:H;etry of leaf placanent of the stalk, aM on'body' la^iguage were 
e:<amin^ ty tlie evaluat^r. In a previous class, to^jo students used" poly- 
graphs on plants. Photography is an accept^le class project, and the 
FemwTOd site is a beautiful setting to conduct it in. A high literary 
standard is maintained by the staff toward the stirient research papers. 

Othar aspects of tiw. course forrnat incline field trips away from Fern- 
uood, guest lacturers, sp^ial field project, films, and slide programs. 
The operation of tills program is also concerned with the present ne^la of 
society and the trer^s which point m the direction of environrrental 
control of plants, animals, aM natural resources. Stud^ts gain avmreness 
and understanding of tbm natural wrld rat available in traditional high 
school coiirses. Class discussions on current environment topics follov; 
directs readings on materials design^ to present several views of the 
many faceted problans facing today's society. 

Fernuood has access to several numbers of the Biology Departnent at 
both the University of Notre Dane aM Ardrews University. Specimens fran 
the Notre Dame Musemi are used for the classes. Thm imseiin includes birds, 
mamials, fish, reptiles, amphibians, insects aM otli^ arthrop^s. The 
arboretim here is open and high mough to offer a good place for the teaching 
of astronomy, . 

s^loration into c^eer E^ssibilities is also emphasized. The ne^ to 
Jmow ajid tlie ability to relate to the occupational opportunities in the 
environrontal field is a major^oal of the prcgran. Through their involve^ 
ment in this program, studrnts may wish to continue their education, 
leading to related occupations. 

The design of tiiis progran is to increase indeperdent stiriy time in which 
a student can use creative tiiinking and a*/ance at a faster f^ce in accord-- 
aj^e with his/her irdividual goals and potmtial. 
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The prc^xmn is also OTncerned with t}^ affective as well as the ^gnitive 
cionTain, The pr^ram appraach helps the studoits dey^elop healthy feelings 
and oTOtlons toward life ar^ society through nature study and CTcvdxormental 
control . 



Don Harkcr 



Deartom's Project IGNITE 
(Inspiring the Gift^ & Nurturing Individuals Through Enrichment 



D^rbom Public Schools began implementation of a program for gifted 
and/or tainted studaits in Septatiter^ 1975, The program nan^ I^ITE 
(Inspirijig ibm Gift^ and Nuurturir^ Individuals Through Erwichnent) was 
to function in all schools at all grade levels, 1^12. There were approxi^ 
mately 18,000 sti^mts distributed OTong 23 elenenta^ schools^ 10 junior 
high schools / and 3 senior high schools, 

Thm admiiiistrative design of IffllTE is direct and sliTple. The Directors 
of Elenentary and Secondary Education, assisted by a Resource Teacher, 
coordinate the prograin for the systen, "Catelyst Teachers" w^e selected 
in each buildii^ to be the facilitetor here and act as a liaison brtwem 
the local staff and Coitral Office, A rounselor at tiie junior and senior 
high scdiools assists the catalyst^ in these functions. Catalyst teachers 
are mottoes of the staff and have classrran responsibilities. Elementary 
catalysts are released one=lialf day on alternate weeks to perf^ntt their 
IGNITE res^nsibilities, vAiile sMonda^ catalysts and counselors have one 
hour per school day for tihis f met ion. These teachers received concmtrated 
inservice Uiroughout the year to help thmi effect positive .Tesults mthin 
their building. 

Students may be nOTunated for the prDgram by school personnel, parents, 
pe^ group or the studrnt herself or himself. The nomination is directed to 
the local building principal, ^talyst or counselor. The foil wing guide- 
lines are used to determine v^eth^ or not the student ^alifies for the 
IG^nE program I 

Ilie acadenically gifted are mnsidered to be ttose who 
have 140+ I,Q* on any two or TOre a^ropriate group 
intelligence tests, or 135 I.Q, in conAsimtion witih 
accelerated achievenrent test scores of two or more years 
above grade level. In a^ition, perforTOnce at a higher 
grade level must be consistently denonstrated, 

^e highly creative aM talented are considered to be 
tiiose who d^^Mtrate ^ceptional ability in their 
iMividual areas of int^est in the judgment of pro^ 
fessioral persormel. 
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If it is detentiined that a sti^ent should hm accam^dated by tJie 
progran, a planning camdttee nieeting is 'arranged. This Educational 
Planning and PlacoTient Coiinittee mPC) is oOTi^sed of the principal, 
catalyst, parents and classrOTii teacher at the elomntary level. ' ht ttie 
secondary level a counselor, the student and selected departnient: chaii^en 
are add^. This planning group discusses the enotional and social 
iraturity of the student as v^ell as his special interests, abilities .^d 
^luc^tional goals. The corrmittee develops a highly personal i:^tK3 ^lucational 
plan based on Uiis mformtion. Catalysts and counselors iranitor the iji^ 
planentation of that student's prcgram, 

Elanentary Level 

At the elQTtentary level, the arphasis is on enriclment. Enrichment 
activities have been initiated in the regular classroOTi, and students nmPe 
SKtensive use of the media resources within the building. Student activities 
are not confin^l to the classroom or the particular school, but extend to 
permt opportunities to visit resource centers and stimulating places and 
arsons of the surrounding corrrnunities . ^loratory activities, irriepth 
stiadies, creative pursuits and challengirg e}^riences are some of the 
caiipon^ts of personalized prograjns for elQi>entaiy staidents. Various 
options available to elCT^ntary s tidbits incline French, German, S^ish, 
Junior Great Books discussion, music enrichmmt, mathatiatics enr ichnent , ' 
art, science, environmental, creative witing and dranatics. 

S^ondary Level 

At this level, often a series of mandated courses are required, vmich 
requironents places a severe constraint upon the acadanically tainted or 
creative student. ICTITE studOTts are not bound by such requirorents. 
Once adnitted to the prograri, they are free to follow the plan developed by 
their personal planning conTnittee. A relaxation of tiie normal requirements 
is part of the design v^mrm a student clearly deronstrates that he or she 
has mastered the skills and concepts of a particular siAject area. Per- 
sonalized plans may include sOTe t^ of option to waive a requirarient aiid 
substitute a mini-course, iMependeit study, an elective, ah advanced 
class, etc. 

An option exercised by one studmt, based upon the advice of his plaming 
coirmittee, was to have extra time to work on tiKe computer terminal. This 
was mde possible by having a required class waived.^ 

Specific ©<anples of advance placCTient are dWDnstrated by 22 students 
ciarrently vrorking at Hemy Ford COTttunity College and University of Michi- 
gan^Dearborn, Admissions personnel have been ^trmiely receptive^ to 
students because th%^ know the Educational Planning and Placer^nt Oorrmittee 
has reraTtnend^ the plan based on the student *s abilities, neaJs ard rark- 
study load . ■ 
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The IQ^rEE pragrain has, as a prinmry goal, tiie rfucational developnOTt 
of gifted m^/or talented students tteough a highly personalize approach , 
The strength of the pr^ram rests on the fact that all planning and decision 
m^.irq is done witii the sti^ents, parents and professionals acting in 
concect* The ultimate result of these oonf^ences produces a plan tailorai 
to satisfy the ©ducational goals, intmests ai^ capabilities of each 
injividual student. 



Allan McDonald 



Highland Park-s program For Gift^ Qiildren 
" ^ ^^ithin thm Regular Classrocm^ ^ 



Background 



Highland Park, Michigan has approximately 6,770 students in its K-^12 
program* There are five elemental buildings serving 3,285 students; 
three middle s^ool buildings mth an enrolment of 1,570; and a high 
school wiUi 1,908 sti^ents. 

Highland Park is a suburb surrom^ed on tte^ sid^ by tinm Cit^ of 
Detroit, and encampasses 2,9 square miles. The ci^ has a large ramiber 
of students frcm low ijiGOTie fOTiilies. Black omollment is approxijnataly 
95%, with tJie ronnainij^ 5% being vAiite and other ethnic mlJTorities. 



Description of Progrm 

Target Population: 70 thixd, fourtii, fifth, anvi^Bhith grade students 
mth dCTionstrat©a achievetmt and/or potential ability in the area of 
CTeative or productive thinkMg* The studOTts are selected on the baais of 
achievenent taet sOTres and classrocm teach^ evaluation. Them stateits 
CCTprise the tap five per cmt of the distriot's elanentmry populatiDn. 



Staff . . - 

One Resource Teacher for the Gifted ^ Descriptijon of 'Progrmnt Ttm 
Highlmd Park ^ogram consists of one Resource Teacter and 70 third, fourth^ 
fifth, and sixth grade students Ln the elanentary schDols. focus of 

the program is tinm encoi^^etient of creative and refleotiva thiridjig in the 
Language ^ts. 
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^ Gifted students will remin in tlieir regular classrrari but pai&m^ata 
in plannea suRploriental ^ucational, activities to au^tipnt their Lanouage 
Arts, program* ' -;T,^ ■. 



Classroom teachers will bm enoourag^ Uirough^ ins^ice .'^jM^ to'^ 
use metoods and mtarials that permit achieveDent. ^ard iearning' at' varvino 
levels, rates, and depto. . ' [[^ 

The Resource Teacher will bring enrichment ideas naterials into'uiy' 
classrOOTi to assist the regular teacher. ^ 

To supplgTient the regular class enriclmient program, students meet two 
hours a v;eek with the Resource Teacher during tlieir regular Lancnaaae Arts 
period. j ^ - 

A typical period finds students reading, diacussing,. giving reports and 
talks ard writing stories and pomns^ 

The approach to these tasks is scffne\*iat different £tm\ that in the 
traditional classroom. Techniqi^s such as brainstorming cane into play. 
Here the students are e>^ect^l to pack up Ms/her opinions with facts and 
su^ort ideas with evidence. 

The sessions are also characterized by ii^ividual and self-^diretted" 
activities * 



Betty Golden 



An Intermediate District's Inter -County In-Servi ce P rogram 
~~~ In Gift^ Education ^ ^ . - ~ ■ . ^ 

(Kalanmzoo Valley) " 



The Kalamazoo Valley Intemediate Schqol Distriot Prgject 's .s,er^/ice 
region includes five counties: Barry, Branch, CaLhoun, . Itolamaspo, ,ar^ 
St, Joseph, The project is distinctly different from the oUier Section 47 
programs in that it does not attanpt to offer direct sewices to students 
or set up and operate a program of its own. The intem^iate office acts 
in a stimulative and supportive role to assist sctool districts in their 
reeds for recognition, initiation, implonentation, maintanance/ ijmprwOTsnt, 
and the evaluation of progr^ns for tiie gift^ ard tal^te^* ; Inspryice 
programs ard workstops are aiiTied at a variety of ne©as7|--an awareness of 
the characteristics and needs of the gifted ai^^t^lentfd^ . id^nt^LEication, 
definition, possible program models , tGriching stratLegics ancl . nc^hiy 1 1 Jr ^ 
devel^nent of t^ching skills, prograiTi evaluation, and scj <n\. 



EKLC 
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Consultation provide service in the fom and to thm task r^iestM by 
local leadership* Infommtion is offered through vrorkstop mterials, iji^ 
^rvice handouts ^ a leMing library, and Project pr^iiced materials. The 
efficiency of ntulti --district inservice workshops is supplOTent^ by the 
sharijig of nationally=kram outside oonsultant speakers. The one Project 
consultant has also nunterous contacts with parent qronpBr as well as edu- 
cators ^ tiiroughout .tte 5 comty region* Qull ^^e, tomstock/ aM Biree 
Rivers are sctool districts vAiich began gifted programs in 1975=76. Battle 
Credc and Lakeview ijiplOTented previously planned programs, Oak^^ood Jr* 
High in Kalamazoo , SchMlcraft, and Delton-Kellogg began prograrfmljig for the 
gift^ in the fall of 1976, DtJiers are in tiie final stages of plaiming and 
a^roval^^Portage (Ar^ling Road. ElCTentary) , Constodc High Sctool^ Harper 
Ctb&l, Quincy^ smd Parchrent among oUi^s* 

^lany oth^ schools and teachers have plam©3 alternative prograns and 
projects for gift^ pupils with little or no ©^^enditure of fuMs^-=a topic 
speciality of the oons^tant* A book of activities for bright youngsters 
was compiled by tine consultant^ as v;ell as planning a conference on gifted 
education mth nationally known speakers for all irt^est^ Michigan Qdu=- 
cators held in Kal^nazoo the fall of 1976. Consul tatLon s^vices are also 
provide outside of the 5 county Region 12 area by the consultant vAierm time 
allows* As TOre programs are fonred^ the one consultant may be spread too 
thin to adei^ately respond to all new requests for s^vices. Priorities 
will then have to be set. Thm potential problan of local school districts 
not having the money to initiate pr^rams has been successfully met by the 
Project. Once a program is begun, even a m^est progran, ths prospect of 
school board financial suj^rt seoins to incr^se. 

The prljmary objectives of Kalamazoo Valley Intermadiate School District's 
Project are: 

1. An inservice mi^el will be developed to assist ^locators in 
Region 12 in the inprovanent of their instructional program for 
the gifted ard talmted students through direct assistance in 
plaiming, writing, and irrplanentijig a specific plan or project/ 
and through Pegional and oH'-site inser/ice Vacation work^^s 
v.dthin their awn school districts. 

2. Gift^ progrOTis will be initiated in ^ch of the five counties 
served. 

3. A siAcannittee of representatives of districts in Region 12 
will be formed for i±Le sharing of information and s^vices, 
detemiining tiie needs of thm area Mucators for vrorkshops 
and prograns, providijig unity and support in Uie nana of 
gifted education, 

4. The variety of prograns and worktops in inservice ^ucation 

for the study of all phases of gifted education will be e^^nded, 
including wrk^ops which would tocrease the competaicies of 
educators in dealing mUi gift©! diil^oi and to Imsm new 
teaching skills aM strategies for working wiUi these yoimgsters. 
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5. 



Dissanination of information au-d mterials on the gifted nn<1 
talents will cover all of Region 12 and beyond. " 

6. An increase in the nimber of educators participating in the 
Project s programs and inservice vrorkstops will be evidenced 
^,^^Vi^ expanding the awareness, the knowledge, aM ' 

skills of tile "repeaters." 



ton Sergeant 
Phyllis Maul 



Union City ' s Discovery Center For 
Grades Tfiree to Five ~ 



• ^ Discovery Center for the acadanically talents is housed 

the Union Ci^ Elaiientary School in Union City. Third through fifth 
grade students meet for the equivalent of tro days ^r week in the one 
rocm center. Students .are selected on the basis of a high composite of 
test scores. *^ -j-i-c uj. 

The Discovery Center is an average-size classroCTti with no unusual 
facilities othe^ than a closet v.tiich has been converted into a dark room 
'me room is organized in an open, activity centers arrangement. Science' 
f™!iH®f ' creative witing tables, the photography closet, and tape= 

on a variety of activities. Science is fhands^ 
on subject. Individual science projects and acperlmants are performed" A 
oonsistent step by step scientific prTCedure follows all such' activities 
Language uicludes vocabulary building, dictionary skills, creative " ' 
writing, and dramatics. There is no readirig instruction. Art, mathaimtics 
and geometry add to the active and iranipulative nature of the classwork 
Foreign language was included after tl^ school year had b^un v*ien it was 
re^^ted by the students, mny activities are controlledSrougl" assort 
irent task cards at each wiDrk stauion. ' -u-wuya d.sfaign 

Project objectives i 

1. Project students will daiionstrate 10 month growth in 
general achievanent as a result of 7 ironths participaWon 
'u\ the program. 

2. Project students will denonstrate a significant increase in 
basic atudy (research) skills as a result of the 7 rnnnili 
program. 
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3. Project sta^ents will danDnstrate a significant gain in 
positive self-oonc^t d^elopnmt as a resist of the 7 
iranth partic:^^tion in tim progrann. 

Target populations Thirty stod^its (idmtified as gifted) in grades 
three to five. 



Mlph Block 
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Ch^ter III 



THE GJFTW OniD: B^2( TO TBE LBffiLIQOT 



by 

Robert L, Iteziae 



PHI DELTh ¥^m, 
itov^i^b^, 1976 
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QiapterlV 

cmrpcr pemons for swj^im 47 pmraCTS 



B^ton Harbor; 

Leonard Filler 
Benton Harbor ^tolic Sdiools 
240 Jeff^son .. . . 

Benton Harbor, MI 49022 
616^926^7373 

Buchanan : 

Mr. Lee Schadalee 

FernwDod/ Inc. 

1720 Rangeline M. 

Niles, MC 49120 

616-695--6491 

Ch^DOygaii 
Mb, M^il^ Flor^ 
Mb. J^et PutnOTi 
Chetoygan Public Sdiools 
Box 100 

Oiebaygan, Mi 49721 
616-627-'5211 

Dearborn g 

Mr. AjTlvmonald 

1^. Fr^ Sdireiber 

Deartom Public Schools 

4824 Lois 

Dearborn, MT 48126 
313-^582=2925 

Flint I 

^Ss. DDris Orr 

te^er ElemKitary Sdiool 

817 E. Kearsley 3t. 

Flint, MI 48503 

313-762-1328 

Highland P^k; 
Ma. Betty Colden 

Dir^tor; State k .-^eral Projects 
Highland Park Pi^lic Scd^ls 
20 BM^lett A^. 
Highlmd PM^k, MI 48203 
313-868-^1264 



KalaimzQQ ]&itanTediate School Distoicti 
Wf* Smaia sS^eant 

^^amazoo Valley ^t^inediate Sciiool Diet 
1819 E, MLlhan BoM 
ItolOTazoO/ 49002 
616-381^4620 

(Also I Ms, Phyllie Maul) 

Larking I 

DrV WiTliaan telder 
Lairing IH^lic Sdiools 
519 W. KalanBEOO St. 
Lanslr^, MI 48933 
517-374-'4333 

(Msoi Marlyce Haarte) 

Livonia I 
Mr. Clyde jack 
Livonia R^Uc Sdhools 
15125 FMTdngtcai M. 
Livonia, MI 48154 
313-422'-1200 

(Also I Ms. Marcia Wias 
I^. Al Riegel) 

Niles I 

S£. \toiold Sciiten 
Niles tonics High School 
1441 Eagle St, 
Niles, MI 49120 
616-683='2894 

Unim Ci^i 
Mr," Rilph Blod< 
Unim City Comnnynity Schools 
430 St, Joseph St. 
Union Ci^, MI 49094 
517-741-'8191 

Wilier Rim I 
Ms. Jai Sdiv^rarEe 
829 Grem M.^ ^t. 307 
YpsilantL, m 48197 
313-482-1557 
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